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BACKS. 

Tue back is a strangely neglected part of the human 
‘person. We have turned our baeks upon our backs, 
‘and all through partiality, it would appear, for our 
faces. Yet there is much in backs, A fashionable 
tailor, trying a coat upon a customer, seemed to be 
scarcely pleased with his own handiwork : “I think,” 
says he, after some hesitation, “it wants a leetle 
‘expression in the back.” And undoubtedly he was 
right thus to attend to the backs as well as fronts of 
his friends and the public—for is not a man, as he 
walks along the wilderness of this world, seen from all 
points? We have also known people whom no ordinary 
acquaintance ever thought of in any other light than 
as very plain; on seeing them, one simply felt a little 
regret that they should possess so little external ele- 
-gance to recommend them ; but of such people it some- 
times transpires through a very intimate friend, that 
‘there is a redeeming point, too apt to be over'voked— 
“Did you never observe, sir, what a handsome back 
she has ?” ‘You never observed—which shows that 
you have no eye for elegance; and so, all in a moment, 
you find the plain lady set up as something very fine, 
and yourself set down as something a little stupid. It 
might be worth while to consider if backs could not 
altogether turn the tables upon faces, and have them- 
selves painted in portraits instead—or at most allowing 
the face only a little peep over the shoulder, in the 
manner of the self-drawn portrait of Vandyke. If 
these ill-used existences were to conspire for the pur- 


*. pose—were they fairly to set themselves back to back 


‘they might perhaps revolutionise portrait-painting, 
’ or rather give it a wheel to the right-about. 

To artists, and all who are accustomed to disvern 
and interpret the language of objects, our declaration 
‘that there is much in backs will be something to re- 
awaken many bypast impressions, perhaps unappre- 
ciated at the time when they were made. Has any 
one ever observed a little boy of about four years old, 
as he was standing up at a table to something good? 
Nothing of the front is seen, nothing of the treat 
which his mamma or nurse is helping him to. You 
do not require to be told what is going on. You re- 
quire not to see or hear the little fellow smacking his 
lips. You know it all by a glance at the back. In that 
drooping, powerless, mute, steady object, destitute as 
it is of every thing like a salient point, and in which 
‘every muscle seems at rest, what eloquence, what 
actio, actio, aclio! Demosthenes, fee’d by a talent, 
could not more fully express the felicity of the occa- 
sion, Leta telescope be brought to bear upon it, at 
the stmost distance from which it could be perceived 

. by means of that instrument, and let nothing be within 
_view but the back—all would be plain as the gibbous 
-moon, That tale of sweets would be told. The ora- 
tory of the back would be acknowledged. 

But see! suddenly the summer calm of that enjoy- 
‘ing feature has been broken up. A spoonful has been 


delayed while mamma should address a word to some | 


one. Not more quickly does the earthquake heaveupinto 
raging billows the inland and placid sea, than does the 
passion of impatience within disturb the hitherto quiet 
back. It dances, it writhes, it tosses itself intoa thou- 
sand tempestuous undulations. Still, at the distance 
of unnumbered miles, could the telescope explain all, 
We should know that a spoonful had been delayed 
. beyond the exact moment of time when the back ex- 
pected it, We should know and sympathise. We 
should remember how our own backs would have be- 
haved a few years ago under similar circumstances. 
Now the spoon has resumed its regularity! The back 
storm subsides. All is calm again. 
Our ancestors made mo‘ of their backs than we do, 


They evidently must have had a respect for their 
backs. Look into old pictures, and see what an im- 
portant feature the back becomes—dressed, in the case 
of the gentlemen, in those long swinging collarless main- 
sheet coats, while the ladies fashion it into a deep in- 
verted cone, based upon a vast substratum of hoop. 
How different from the short, smart, trivial backsof the 
present day! The very chairs then required to have 
long and stately backs, in order to suit the long and 
stately backs of mankind; not that either ladies or 
gentlemen desired to lean upon them—no such thing. 
A lady of those days would reach eighty years of age, 
and then be laid upon the breadth of her back in the 
churchyard, without her shoulders having ever known 
what it was to touch the back of a chair. A Queen 
Anne earl made the tour of Europe without having 
once allowed his back to come in contact with the car- 
riage. But the backs of chairs and the backs of man- 
kind behoved to be of a piece notwithstanding. Ac- 
cordingly, it is impossible to behold an old chair, 
without thinking of the lofty and sublime backs which 
formerly were erected in them. Backs of antiquity ! 
whither are ye now gone? Even a tall man or a tall 
lady now-a-days presents none of that posterior mag- 
nificence which characterised our grandfathers and 
grandmothers. The chairs, too, have made a corre- 
sponding decline. Short punch articles all of them, 
fitted apparently for a race of broad obese pigmies. 
Is it that a tuck has been made in the vertebrz of the 
human race, or that fashion has produced only an 
apparent change? Pritchard, Blumenbach, Lawrence 
—we constitute you a committee to inquire into the real 
character of this phenomenon, 

A very strong attempt was made about forty years 
ago to vaticinate upon character from the face. A still 
more vigorous attempt is now in the course of being 
made to establish intelligible relations between the 
form and character of the brain, and the mental powers 
and dispositions. We have also seen a very clever at- 
tempt to show character in feet. But might not the 
back be equally serviceable as an index to what is 
within? We shall not claim for this feature a power 
of manifesting every minute shade of character: it 
would not tell a gentleman of two thousand a-year 
from one of two thousand five hundred. But it would 
indicate, as clearly as either the face or the skull, the 
main outlines of the man. You could never be at a 
loss by this means to distinguish a timid from a bold 
man—one accustomed to pay homage from one accus- 
tomed to receive itL_a weak from a powerful mind— 
a labourer from one exempt from work. The rear 
outline of the vigorous and intrepid is more than erect 
—it inclines backwards, The shoulders seem planted 
a little behind, as a point of vantage from which the 
arms may operate forwards. The back of the imbe- 
cile man, the oppressed, and obsequious man, is, on 
the contrary, a miserable curve—not the line of beauty, 
but the line of humility. If there be good living in 
the one case, and poor living in the other, the respec- 
tive backs are only more decidedly dissimilar. How 
different the poor lank emptiness of the one, with its 
wretched longitudinal folds, from the sturdy leonine 
majesty of the other, with the plaits of the well-but- 
toned coat reposing luxuriously and latitudinally be- 
neath the ample armpit ! 

From the general neglect with which the back is vi- 
sited by the modern world, there are some apparent 
exceptions. We still do it the honour of selecting it 
as the part for the whole, when we speak of clothing. 
“ He has not a rag to his back,” say we, as if that 
were the place most eminently entitled to be attired. 
It is also the part sacred to drudgery; “the back is 
made for the burden.” And it is esteemed not less 


the proper locality of punishment ; “a rod for a fool’s 
back.” It is needless to point out that, in the notice 
which it thus receives, there is only a positive addition 
to the negative insult with which we have described 
this most useful, elegant, and expressive portion of the 
human frame, as being habitually treated. 

For the present we conclude ; but let the careless 
reader be assured—“ THERE 1s MUCH IN Backs.” 


TENDENCIES. 

Every age is characterised by some peculiar ten- 
dency. Sometimes the tendency is to advance in social 
improvement, and at other times it is to go backward 
into barbarism, or to pursue mere animal gratifica- 
tions. Thirty or forty years ago, society was in the 
latter condition, and much human misery has been the 
result. According to the tendency and tastes of the 
period we refer to, most of the poets and versifiers 
who then exerted an influence by their writings, de- 
voted their abilities to the production of pieces directly 
calculated to injure the morals of the people. Take 
up the works of these authors, and see how many 
songs they have written descriptive of the delights of 
an indulgence in intoxicating liquors, or commemora- 
tive of the wild enjoyments of a drunken brawl. The 
doctrines which they strive to enforce seem all to - 
hinge on the proposition, that care cannot be so effec- 
tually remedied as by drowning it in the bowl. Accord- 
ing to their definition of moral qualities, no one is to 
be considered honest, good-hearted, generous, cheer- 
ful, or merry, unless he can take his glass freely ; that 
is, unless he be a drunkard. Every body of the least 
intelligence now knows that all this is sheer nonsense. 
They know that cares are only to be avoided by prudent 
circumspection and a due regulation of the passions, 
and that misfortunes cannot be cured by either tempo- 
rary or continued intoxication. They also know that 
cheerfulness is best promoted by health of body, andcon- 
tentment or peace of mind ; and they are not so blind 
as not to perceive, that, while sobriety is the basis of 
every honour and comfort, a habit of drinking leads 
to the most pitiable disgrace and poverty. Fortu- 
nately, the race of drunken poets is now pretty nearly 
extinct ; and it is delightful to think that an order of 
men are arising in all parts of the country, who, in 
correspondence with the tendency of the age, are ex- 
erting themselves, both by the press and by means of 
public lectures, to extinguish the remains of former 
evil tendencies, and to inculcate the practice of so- 
briety in connection with a sound moral state of 
feeling. 

One of the most pleasing features of the present 
state of things is the interest which the higher and 
well-educated classes are taking in the social improve- 
ment of those less favoured by fortune or circum- 
stances. In Edinburgh, lectures are delivered nightly 
by gentlemen to thousands of people, on subjects of 
physical and moral science. In one place, which con- 
tains an audience of two thousand persons, lectures, 
the admission to which is only a single penny, are 
delivered to the working classes on moral and eco- 
nomical science, or, in other words, on topics cai* 
culated to improve their mental faculties and condition 
in life.* What the present state of society would 
have been, had such a system of lecturing, in con« 
junction with temperance societies, been established 
thirty years ago, in the place of the tendency to sa- 
vagery which then prevailed, it is beyond our power 
tosay. The example set by Edinburgh, we are glad 
to say, is beginning to be followed elsewhere, and we 
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have no doubt with equally beneficial effects. From 
all we can learn, temperance associations are in many 
parts of England predtving the happiest influence on 
the social condition of the people. A speech lately 
delivered by Mr John Smith (lecturer on education, 
Liverpool) at the Birmingham Temperance Meeting, 
gives us some gratifying imformation on this subject, 


me of ure,” Mr Smith, “is 
derived’ trom the thet, fa stressing 
assembly, I am in the presence of hundreds - 


ing men of Birmingham; men on whose ind and 
conduct their own happiness and that of others 
mediately de; Therefore, in addressi: 
I shall plate nd in the 
manner endeavour to give you at matter for con- 
sideration when you return home. 

Three weeks this evening, I was delighted, be- 
ond the ‘deseription, in listening to a rember 
of working men amongst yourselves giving plain state- 
merits benefits derived, both bodily and mentally, 
from those habits of sobriety, 
which they experienced from 
ciples inculcated by 


feelings exhibited by the speakers, were truly affect- 
ing; and I was still more delighted on one account 
than the rest, namely, because I felt were speak- 
ing with sincerity ; that they were ing as men 
embued with a right feeling. 

Upon many minds, the conviction that temperance 
is beneficial takes effect but slowly; in my own mind 
this was the case, meng yom, ate a busy life, 
I have not had sufficient time to consider its impor- 
tance. I have recently, however, investigated the 
matter, and I now feel convinced that it is my duty to 
advocate the cause of temperance. are the ex- 
cuses made for continuing in the old patha, and many 
_ arguments are still advanced in favour of ieati 
liquors. But, despite of all, there is a considerable 
‘improvement in this respect taking place in the higher 
classes of society. Formerly, tt was thought not at all 
wngentee! te indulge in mtoxicating to excess ; 


imdeed, there used to be ies in Ww 
waa chiefi quantity of wine drunk ; 
even the doors were | » or the guests’ hats secret- 


‘ea, until a certain quantity of this indulgence had been 

a Rut these excesses are now rarely 
Lobes although hospitality is still observed, as 
I hope it ever will be, nothing of that kind now occurs 
in respectable society. 

Even the old error of sup that stimulating 
Niquors were useful in the animal or 
mental , is fast Aying away. The late mem- 

‘ber of Parliament for Ashton-under-Lyne, the 
veteran Colonel Williams, who had been inured to 
the rigours of a military life, and the vicissitudes of 
climate, states, that for a period of more than twenty 
years he has tasted nothing stronger than water, and 
now he does not reckon tee probable duration of his 
life by the many years he has already passed, but by 
the many which, judging from his habits and consti- 
tution, in all human probability will yet live to 
enjoy ; he is at this time in the enjoyment of a green 

“old age, with appetite good, and with a zest and 
relish for wholesome 


food equal to that of any young 
and active man. One of his : 1 ments in 
favour of and which struck me most 


forcibly, was deduced by him from a conversa- 
tion which he had had with a gentleman respecting 
his labourers. The ape said he thought his 
jurious to , for that his men would do more 
work if they had the usual quantity of beer. ‘ That 
is one of the strongest reasons,’ i ‘for not 
giving it ; because I do nét wish to overwork my men 
to-day at the expense of strength which they may 
want to-morrow in working for another person ; their 
natural powers are all I am entitled to.’ This is the 
strict justice of the case; for, undoubtedly, at this 
moment, artificial stimulants might give me greater 
energy in addressing you, but it would only be b 
forestalling the strength of to-morrow. ‘Colonel Wil- 
liams is of the same opinion with Dr W. H. Robertson 
as to the advantages of tem and who, in his 
receritly published Treatise on t and imen, 
says, in reference to the salutary and strengthening 
qualities of oo water, “ Cold water ts an undoubted 
tonie, one which, 
precanti is a valuable remedy; a remedy 
Value of which as been much overlooked both by the 
public and the profession.’ - 
The celebrated author of ‘ Wanderings in South 
America,” whom have'the honour 6f knowing, is a 
instance of the of abstinence. He 


ntelligence, and he says, 
that, to his knowledge, he has never tasted any fer- 


“mented liqaor whatever. He is not conscious of ever 
} tasted beer, wine, or spirits, even’ from motives 
of oa }, and yet this gentien.en has watked thou- 


_ sands of miles in the regions ef South America for the 


of ing specimens of natural bis and 
been able to withetend al beth the 
forests of that country. 


which infest the 


inéustry, economy, 
the adoption of the prin- 
societies. 


A 


ing many might be.inclined to doubt the prowess 
his engonnters with the 


but 
the 


powers chiefly to his entire abstinence from what 
ly to When I wasvi- 
ing him at his seat\in Yorkshire, I was 
the great of limb 
pearance he is a slight man, net my 
own In of his he up. 
bent one his fond ie, 


so, and he sustained my weight without ° 
He can climb a tree at 


I have seen, since I arrived in Birmingham, a set of 
line engravings pourtraying the progress of the detest- 
able vice of intoxication, and tracing the young man 
dissipation in which he indulges. These engravings 
are an excellent sermon when attentively 
and the person who them has conferred a be- 
nefit on the public. We see in the first of them a re- 
presentation of the man entering the place where 
drunkards assemble, and where strong drinks consti- 
tute the only beverage. In these haunts of intoxica- 
tion he finds a comfortable room, and a warm stme- 


Shere; a jovial com ; * the 
owing wow!” and * the glass and animated, 
though not useful conversation ; all these attract his 
attention. At first he is drinks moderately, 
and perhaps retires home in good time for afew nights. 
By degrees, he becomes enamoured of his company, 

r. 


drinks a little deeper, and stays out somethi 
We next see him asso heen 
skilled in 


relling with all about him, and losing all 
almost all knowledge, of himself. ‘Pusther tracing 
this young man, we find him, step by step, in- 

‘his until, from some of his 
drunken freaks, he is placed in ‘durance vile,’ amongst 
characters still more vile, and where the cold atmo- 
sphere of the cell is f resisted by the stimulat- 
ing properties of the liquor he has taken. In due 
time, our unfortunate youth is brought before the ma- 
gistrates, to give an account of his conduct. Here I may 
mention the table fact, that a worthy alderman of 
Liverpool lately told me, that five-si if not nine- 
tenths, of the persons b ht before him, charged 
with offences, had committed those offences in conse- 
quence of intoxication. 


culated only to excite laughter, if the situation of the 
unfortunate victims did not excite feelings of disgust 
and pity. On this subject an article lately appeared 
in one of the. London papers, giving a list of 
excuses actually made in the course of a single 

at the police o One had been drinking because 
his child was dead, another because he had a child 
born to-him ; another had buried his wife, and another 
was getting married; another had been Sading obey 
as an apprentice, and another had been. at the of 
one who had finished his servitude ; another had met 
a frient! who had just returned from abroad, and an- 
other was parting with a friend who was going abroad ; 
another had received bad news, and another-had re- 
ceived good news; another had experienced a heavy 
loss, another had made a, profitable in; another 
had no work, and another had got a good job of work. 
A late physician im ‘Lancashire used to ‘some 
persons eall for a glass of spirits because 4t is 
cold, some because it is very het.; but (uid the 
when I call for it in the presence ef auch persons, 
awh proper reason, and that is, because I really 


Let us ‘turn from ‘this sail picture, and enjoy a 
more cheering view of human life. Let us ‘take ‘the 
young man who is strictly temperate—and where do 
we find him? At home, the prop and comfort of his 
parents, the protector of his you brothers and 
s and a pattern of and religious habits. 
A , neds to be found .in the libraries, the beok 

Sy ids to improvement. 
We lkewi 


popular, instructive, and.entertain- | and 


lise see him surrounded by a numerous 
of ‘friends ana acquaintances. 


The-extraordinary excuses for intoxication are cal- | 


) Mis character for sobriety 


spon whom he 


toxicating liquors is not essential to the on Pp of their affection which surround their 
or increase of I may mention, , that the | happy tab One of your own mem’ a working 
celebrated Cobbett, whose industry was man, pa stated other evening, that in about 
acknowledged, whatever one might think of its appli- | twenty weeks since he had joined the society, he had 
cation, said that, owing to abstinence, he was always | saved nearly eight pounds, which he had 

and have expended in useful purchases for his family, in whose 
to do. 


education he was now beginning to take a parent’s 


part. 
his evening his family. How delighted they are 
by his presence! Some of the pence he has saved from 
liquor vault have purchased a copy of some cheap 
and useful publications. These furnish the means of 
continually attractive conversation, and of forming the 
tastes and habits of the young; and as the parent 
teaches them to pray to be delivered from i 
he does not himself lead them into it by any vice or in- 
temperance of his own. Let it not be said, that 
man He will have excite- 
ment pleasure enough in his evenings at home, 
and, in his frequent walks abroad with his wife and 


- ing with his family on the na- 
esign, so far as discovered, of the works 
of the Almighty. ” : 

Such a character, friends, will obtain, ‘because 
he will have at least ‘as much of 
it as can be enjoyed in this world. Even in advanced 
age there will be the same ion, the same tender- 
ness, between himself and his wife, as there ever was. 
He will be as attentive to her as before marriage, as 
eager to escort her home from the relatives and friends 
she may i visit; he will as kindly antici- 
pate her wishes; in short, he will de, as I advise all 
married persons to do—it is a good old plan—namely, 
never leave off courting! That is an important ce- 
ment to affection, derived from a contirved inter- 
change of kind offices with each other. And when 
age itself sets in, there will be enjoyed the eonsola- 
tions and comforts which dutiful children, and, it 
may be, grandchildren, will ever strive to afford. 
A constitution well guarded by temperance, will 
leave the faculties im good ‘tone, and animal spirits 
will furnish the best substitute for other spirits. The 
sight itself will probably not need, so soon at least, the 
aid of the ingenious pantoscopic spectacles which I see 
named in placards about your town; the principles of 
temperance are the best preservers of the sight, and 
you may rely upon it, that the fewer glasses there are 

plied to the lips, the fewer glasses will be wanted at 

eyes [applause]. The machine, the outward 
well guarded by good conduct, and that conduct pur- 
sued under the influence of the highest motives, will 
serve us well ; and the temperate old man may say, in 
"s deseriptive words, 


* Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty: 
For in my th I never did ap; 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 
Nor did not, with ‘unbashful forehead, woo 
The means of weakness and debility ; 
herefore my is as a lusty winter, 
but kindy.” 


T 
Frosty, 
A calm, and obedient, and consistent recognition of 
L ligi ibility, will supply mo- 


our moral and relig p 
tives all-sufficient to this desirable end, and we 
cherish the wish, that, frem the cradle to the grave, 
we may fulfil all our duties, so.as to realise the beauti- 
ful-idea of the poet, in one of the most striking and 
affecting contrasts ever penned— 

‘ On nurse's knee, 2 naked new-born thitd, 

“Zo ive, that, staking to thy int 

‘How gratifying the perusal of addresses of this na- 
ture! ‘Can it bea matter of doubt that such ehucida- 
tions of the value of sobriety and sound moral conduct 
are calculated to havea beneficial tendency on-society 
in all its ramifications? How different the character 
of such harangues from the vile eulogiums of intem- 
perance which were sung by the poets of a past era! 
How opposite in tendency to the sentiment— 

Who bast beside ‘his chair shall-fa’, 

He is the king amang us three— 
a sentiment which must have tended to cultivate hun- 
dreds of drunkards, and brought hundreds of wives 


is a recommendation which aly now tl 
@nsures him the esteem of all who know him, ang 
constrictor, er rudive a mever fails to obtain for him s preference with dispossessed 
when we know the author, all dault ceases; may be of the valu 
wonder himself; and he ascribes extraordinary | confidence is m kim who is known structure ¢ 
it; masa is to 
short tim 
bits. In due Sime, such a character is respectad’ 
married and sated in Me, having proved hime you must t 
worthy of a suitable partner. He is observed to be gernal. T 
her constarrt companion ; he has her assistance in im. ral rank, t 
: then desired me to stand on the back 0 18 leg ; 1 proving the condition of his household ; they are seen meek the 
for his pecuniary savings; they are seen at re. 
shore worship together ; they attend useful lectures for the combinatic 
if his own youthful feelings be amy test to | information of their minds, and they discover—what | with, to k 
| judge from, it is not improbable that he may live to an | all temperate persons will discover—there is no occa. viser 80 CO 
age greatl exceeding a hundred years. Another spe- | sion for those old-fashioned things called ‘ curtain lec. tee for ou 
ago by Colonel Nicolls, of the Royal Marines, in the and a very good pride it is ; their circumstances daily 
dockyard at Woolwich, where he pointed out to me thal is springing up, they 
one of the largest and strongest men I ever saw in or- | fi that, whether they are adherents tothe temper. No—but t 
dinary life, and he was labouring hard at the forge of | ance pledge, or the ence pledge, they have and becau 
the dockyard, and yet he was an entire water drinker. | noconnection with ‘forfeited pledges’ [laughter], nor of such a 
I attended to their simple details, and listened to | These are convincing proofs that the drinking of in- | with any practices which will impoverish or d “— 
their convincing with great satisfaction, 
and improvement to myself. Those details, and the but willin 
ing man ! 
timonial 
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of the storm i 


of the value of the laws which regulate their physical 
gracture and mental endowments. “ The internal 


ass eres 


= 


78, 


élights and advantages of obedience to the moral 
laws (said Mr Simpson, in one of his excellent lectures, 
short time ago, to the working classes at Edinburgh), 
you must understand are not less obvious than the ex- fare 
ternal. Think of the estimation in society—the mo- 
ral rank, the native nobility, ef the peace-maker, the 
meek, the merciful—the combination of incorrupt- | her 
ible integrity with benevolence, the loftiness of that 
embination, Such are the men to trust, to advise 


remar 
lishmen or from the northern countries : 


that all those i were either 
in authority Eng- 


are often employed by our men-of-war stationed on 


with, to love. Reflect on the value of a legal ad-| prance of the atrocities which had been by | the. to relieve lish seamen from duties 
viser so constituted ; of a medical friend; of a trus- | her reckless crew. She had been every where—in the 
tee for our children when we are no more. Some | east, the west, the north, and the south, leaving a track | ‘ured’ to climate. 


men are said to be liked. Why? Not because they 
are sensual, or money-making, or vain, or proud— 
No—but because they are upright and kind-hearted ; 
and because of this alone. The external advantages 
of such a character are solid. The lawyer, the phy- 
sician of such a description, is paid not only liberally, 
but willingly. What a character is this for the work- 
ing man! He wants employment, and brings the tes- 
timonial ‘ that he can be trusted with untold gold.’ 
There are many persons of this estimable description, 
and they are sure of employment and reward. Such 
aman was long in the service of Sir Walter Scott ; 


behind her of rapine and of murder. There she lay, in 
motionless beauty ; her 


= could the sandy bottom beneath 
? 


In the meantime, the sea-breeze rose in the 
and was sweepi the surface to where 


It was now late in the afternoon, and dinner had 
but, alas ! the brightness of his character was dimmed | which attached her appearing, in to | been sent into the cabin ; the captain and 
by a failing. When he died, his grateful and attached | draw her towards the . took his seat at the table, when “sail ho !” was shouted 


master laid his head in the grave, and wept as he did 
so. He often spoke of him with that 
mixture of touching pathos, and innocent but irresist- 


We must now go on 
surprise will be the deception relative to the tonnage 
of the schooner, when viewed from « distance. In- 


stead of a small vessel of about ninety tons, we disco- | “‘ Be smart, 1” cried the captain, after a few se- 
ible drollery, which in his works has often made us | ver that she is upwards of two huadred ; that her | conds’ survey of the vessel through his glass; “ that’s 
laugh before our tears are dried. ‘John Purdie,’ | breadth of beam is enormous; and that those spars her : furl the awnings, and run the anchor up to the 
he would say, ‘could be trusted with uncounted which appeared so light and elegant, are of unexpected | bows : there’s more silver in that vessel, my lads, than 
bu ey 4 | dimensions. Her decks are of narrow fir planks, | your chests will hold; and the good saints of the 
gold ; but there is‘no human perfection : John Purdie | without the least spring or rise ; her ropes are of Ma- | churches at Goa will have to wait a little longer for 
could not be trusted with unmeasured whisky.’ ” nilla hemp, neatly secured to copper belayi i their gold candlesticks.” 
and coiled down on the deck, whose whiteness is w The crew were i i on the alert; the 


THE PIRATE-SCHOONER. 

[We extract the following story of the sea, in an abridged form, 
from a work just published (Longman and Company, London) from 
the pen of Captain Marryat, Royal Navy, one of the most success- 
ful writers of fiction at present engaging the attention of the pub- 
lic, The title of the work is “* The Pirate and the Three Cutters,” 
and consists of a single large octavo volume, splendidly illustrated 
with engravings, representing a variety of scenes and incidents at 
sea. It is not only the most beautiful work in point of embellish- 
ment which we have seen for many years, but is perhaps only 
inferior in respect of literary merit and exeiting interest to the 
productions of the Author of Waverley.) 

Ow the western coast of Africa there is a small bay, 
which has received more than one name from its occa- 
sional visiters. That by which it was designated by 
the adventurous Portuguese, who first dared to cleave 
the waves of the southern Atlantic, has been forgotten 
with their lost maritime pre-eminence; the name al- 
lotted to it by the woolly-headed natives of the coast, 
has never, perhaps, been ascertained : it is, however, 
marked down in some of the old English charts as 
s Bay. 

T euteed, which by its curvature has formed 

this little dent on a coast 


her capstern and binnacles are cased in fluted maho- 
and ornamented with brass; metal stanchions 


u a carriage, revolving in a circle, and so arranged 
“y é “it be lowered down and 

housed ; while on each side of her decks are mounted 

eight brass of smaller calibre and of 

workmanship, es i 

t in which naught 


crew of miscreants, who feared nor God nor 
most of whom had foul murders, or 
been « Sy even blacker iniquities? It was be- 
cause he who commanded the vessel was so superior 
as to find in her no rivalry. Superior in talent, in 
knowledge of his profession, in courage, moreover 
in physical which in him was almost Hereu- 
lean. Unfortunately, he was also superior to all in 
villany, in cruelty, and contempt of all injunctions, mo- 
ral and divine. ~ 


casional fury of the Atlantic gales—arid, bare, and 
without the slightest appearance of v ; 
The inland prospect is shrouded over by a dense mi- 
rage, through which here and there are to be discovered 


gination any thing 


i! 
Fee 


i 
i 
: 


awnings were furled, and all men, stretching aft 
the spring cable, walked the anchor up to the bows. 
In two minutes more, the Avenger was standing out 


disappeared, Whether the schooner had been per- 
ceived or not, it was impossible to say; at all events, 
the course of the ship had not been altered, and if she 
had seen the schooner, she evidently treated her with 
contempt, On board the wo ang were not idle ; 
the long gun in the centre had from the 
encumbrances which surrounded it, the other guns had 
been cast loose, shot handed up, and os pre- 
pared for action, with all the energy and discipline of 
a man-of-war. The chase had not been lost sight of, 
and the eyes of the pirate-captain were fixed upon her 
through a nightglass. In about an hour more, the 
schooner was within a mile of the ship, and now al- 
tered her course, so as to range up within a cable’s 
length of her to leeward. Cain stood on the gunwale 
and hailed. answer was in Portuguese. ‘ Heave 
to, or I’ll sink you !” replied he in the same language. 
A general discharge from a broadside of varronades, 
and a heavy volley of muskets from the Portuguese, 
was the decided answer ; the broadside, too much 
elevated to hit the low hull of the schooner, was still 
not without effect—the foretop-mast fell, the jaws of 
the main were severed, and a large proportion of 
the stan , as well as the runnin rigging, came 
rattling down on her decks. The volley of musk 
was more fatal : thirteen of the pirates were peta | 
some of them severely. “Well done! John Portu- 
guese,” cried Hawkhurst ; “I never gave you credit 
forso much pluck.” ‘Which theyshall pay dearly for,” 
was the reply of Cain, as he still remained in his 
exposed situation. “ Blood fer blood ! if I drink it,” 


; observed the second mate, as he looked at the crimson 


rivulet trickling down the fingers of his left hand from 
a wound in his arm; “ just tie my handkerchief round 


sheet ; let her go right round, Hawkbhurst—we cannot 
afford to lose our men.” T 


resistance, had sheered off, gave aloud cheer, “ The 
last you will ever give, my fine fellows!” observed 
Cain, with a sneer. I moments the schooner 
had run a mile astern of the ship. “Now, then, 
Hawkhurst, let her come to and about; man the 


gun, and see that every shotis pitched into her, 
and 


god families to beggary. It is quite clear & : : : 
i —w id be found, among the winged or finned tissue, with a jacket of dark velvet, and pendant gold 
aaly now that the people are really beginning to be bustons, hanging over his left shoulder, after the fs- 
of such abeurditios in ethice, and infiemed more fitting, than this of buman sill, whose shion of the terranean seamen ; a round Turkish 
beautiful model and tapering spars were now all |,skull-cap, handsomely embroidered ; a ea of pistols, 
and a long knife in his sash, completed his attire. 
irmamen and of sheeting, ashe was 
ioned, at the will of avarice, for aid of cruelty 
iniastion, ond. now was even more nefariously 
venger.” Portuguese, sad others, who made 
ot a man-of-war which scoured the deep but had | up the complement, which, at sone CORES aaah 
instructions relative to this vessel, which had been | 88 increased by twenty-five additional hands, These 
ful in her career of crime—not a trader in | Were Kroumen, a race of blacks well known at pre- 
portion of the navigable globe but whose crew 
the 
was at anchor. a 
masts were clean scraped—her masts, her eross- | to cross-' directing him to keep a - 
trees, caps, and even painted in | out, while he walked his first 
pure white. Awnings were spread fore and aft to| mate. “ She may not have sailed until a day or two 
rotect the crew from the powerful rays of the sun; | later,” said the captain, continuing the conversation ; 
i were hauled taut; and in every point she | “I have made allowance for that ; and depend upon it, 
wore the appearance of being wader theesntvalel sua as she makes the eastern passage, we must soon fall in ‘ 
manship and strict discipline. Through the clear | with her; if she doesnot heave in sight this evening by 
smooth water her copper shone brightly ; and, as you | daylight, I shall stretch out in the offing: I know the 
Portuguese well. The sea-breeze has caught our craft ; 
let them run up the inner jib, and see that she dovs 
not foul her anchor.” 
down to the second reef of her topsails,” said Hawk- : 
first mate, looking down the sky-light. 
| contrasted with the bright - paint of her Dulwarks, | 
protect the skylights, and the bright muskets are ar- | on the starboard tack, shaping her course so as to cut 
ranged in front of the mainmast, while the boarding- | off the ill-fated vessel. The breeze freshened, and the 
pikes are lashed round the mainboom, schooner darted through the smooth water with the 
In the centre of the vessel, between the fore and | impetuosity of a dolphin after its prey. In an hour 
main masts, there is a long brass 32-pounder, fixed | the hull of the ship was plainly to poeemepaiens 
but the sun was near to the horizon, and before they 
could ascertain what her force might be, daylight had 
has been sacrificed to, although every thing has been 
directed by, taste ; and her neatness and arrangement, 
that, in the person of her commander, to the strictest 
discipline there is united the practical knowledge of a 
thorough seaman. How, indeed, otherwise could she 
have so long continued her lawless yet successful ca- 
reer? How could it have been possible to unite a 
— requiring, few harbours, displays, perhaps, the | 
inviting of all prospects; offering to the view 
nothing but a shelving beach of dazzling white sand, 
backed with a few small hummocks beat up by the oc- 
a : imperfectly known, It was undoubted that he had 
the stems of a few distant palm-trees, so broken and | received an excellent education, and it was said that 
disjoined by refraction, that they present to the ima- | he was of an ancient border family, on the banks of 
a the idea of foliage or shade. | the Tweed ; by what chances he had become a pirate 
Che water in the bay is calm and smooth as the po- | —by what errors he had fallen from his station in so- 
lished mirror; not the smallest ripple is to be heard auth, wal Us tsuneo outeast, had never been re- 
on the beach, to break through the silence of nature ; ; it was only known that he had been some : 
net a breath of air sweeps over its glassy surface, which | years employed in the slave-trade, previous to his 
is heated with the intense rays of a vertical noonday | seizing this vessel and commencing his reckless career 
sun, pouring down a withering flood of light and heat ; | The name by which he was known to the crew of th 
not a sea-bird is to be discovered wheeling on its | pirate-vessel was “* Cain,” and well had be chosen 
flight, or balancing on its wing as it pierces the deep | this appellation ; for, had not his hand for more than 
with its searching eye, ready to dart upon its prey. | three years been _— every man’s, and every man’s | this, Bill.” In the interim, Cain had desired his crew ; 
All is silence, were desolation, save that occa- | hand i his? In person he was above six feet | to elevate their guns, and the broadside was returned. 
sionally may be seen fin of some huge shark, either high, with a breadth of shoulders and of chest denot- | “‘ That will do, my lads: starboard; ease off the boom- 
Se ee the mid-day heat. ever been allotted to man. His features would have 
At the entrance of this bay, in about three fathoms | been handsome, had they not been scarred with | and ran astern of her opponent. 
water, heedless of the oe eee ee ee Thé Portuguese on board the ship, imagining that 
asa rope which had fallen overboard, there 4 the schooner, finding she had met with unexpected 
motionless as death, a vessel whose proportions would 
have challenged the unanimous admiration of those 
who could appreciate the merits of her build, had she : 
\een anchored in the most frequented and busy har- | covered the lower part of his face, in strong, waving, 
bour of the universe. So beautiful were ne and continued curls, The proportions of his body were 
cao ape almost have imagined her a perfect ; but, from their vastness, they became almost while 
being that ocean had been ordered to receive, as | terrific. His costume was elegant, and well adapted knot : 
if fashioned by the Divine Architect, to add to the | +o his form : linen trousers, and untanned yellow lea- | and splice the rigging.” 
pare eee thr pee re hee ale ho ther boots, such as are made at the Western Isles; a| The schouner’s head was again turned towards the 
i. to the smallest of the finny tribe—from broad-striped cotton shirt; a red Cashmere shawl | ship ; her position was right astern, about a mile dis- 
res 
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tant, or rather more ; the long 32-pounder gun a-mid- 


quarry. The Portuguese captain went aft and hoisted 


ships was now regularly served, every shot p g 
through the cabin-windows, or some other part of the 
ship’s stern, raking her fore and aft, In vain did the 
ship alter her course, and present her broadside to the 
schooner ; the latter was immediately checked in her 
so as to keep the prescribed distance at which 

and the exe- 
the mercy of the d be 
pirate ; and, as ma , no 

Por three hours did this m - 


to say, as it was too dark to distinguish: while the 
gun was served, the foretop-mast and main-gaff 
been shifted, and all the standing and running 
rigging made good ; the schooner keeping her distance, 
foliowing in the wake of the ship until daylight. 

We must now repair on board of the ship: she was 
an Indiaman ; one of the very few that occasionally 
are sent out by the Port: government to a coun- 
which once owned r undivided sway, but in 

at present, they hold but a few miles of terri- 

tory. She was bound to Goa, and had on board a 
small detachment of troops, a new governor and his 
two sons, a bishop and his niece, with her attendant. 
The sailing of a vessel with such a freight was a 
circumstance of rare occurrence, and was of course 
generally bruited about long before her departure. 

had for some months received all the 

i relative to her cargo and destination ; 

but, as usual with the Portuguese of the present day 
delay upon delay had followed, and it was not unti 
about three-weeks previous that he had been assured 
of her immediate departure. He then ran down the 
coast to the bay we have mentioned, that he might in- 
her ; and, as the event has proved, showed his 
judgment and decision. The fire of the schooner 

had been most destructive: many of the Indiaman’s 
crew, as well as of the t been mowed down 
one after another ; until, at last, finding that all their 
efforts to defend themselves were useless, most of those 
who were still unhurt had consulted their safety, and 
hastened down to the lowest recesses of the hold, to 
avoid the raking and destructive shot. At the time 
that the schooner had discontinued her fire to allow 
the gan to cool, there was no one on deck but the 
Portuguese captain and one old weather-beaten sea- 
man who stood at the helm. Below, in the orlop- 
deck, the remainder of the crew and the passengers 
were huddled together in a small space: some were 
attending to the wounded, who were numerous; others 
were invoking the saints to their assistance ; the bi- 
shop, a tall, dignified person, apparently nearly sixty 
years of age, wus kneeling in the centre of the group, 
which was dimly lighted by two or three lanterns, at 
one time in fervent prayer, at another, interrupted, 
that he might give absolution to those wounded men 
whose spirits were departing, and who were brought 
down and laid before him by their comrades, On one 
side of him knelt his orphan niece, a young girl of 
about seventeen years of age, watching his countenance 
as he prayed, or bending down with a look of pity and 
tearful eyes on her expiring countrymen, whose last 
moments were gladdened by his holy offices. On the 
other side of the bishop s the governor, Don Philip 
de Ribiera, and his two sons, youths in their prime, 
and holding commissions in the king’s service. There 
was melancholy on the brow of Don Ribiera ; he was 
prepared for, and he anticipated, the worst. The eldest 
son had his eyes fixed upon the sweet countenance of 
Teresa de Silva—that very evening, as they walked 
together on the deck, had they their vows 
—that very evening they had luxuriated in the pre- 
sent, and had dwelt with delightful anticipation on the 
future, But we must leave them, and return on deck. 
The captain of the Portuguese ship had walked aft, 
and now went up to Antonio, the old seaman, who 
was standing at the wheel, “ I still see her with the 
glass, Antonio, and yet she has not fired for nearly 
two hours ; do you think any accident has happened to 
her long gun ?—if so, we may have some chance.” An- 
tonio shook his head. “ We have but little chance, 
Tam afraid, my captain; I knew by the ring of the 
gun, when she first fired it, that it was brass ; indeed, 
no schooner could carry a long iron gun of that calibre. 
upon it, she only waits for the metal to cool 
daylight to return: a long gun or two might 
have saved us, but now, as she has the advantage of 
us in heels, we are at her mercy.” ‘“‘ What can she 
be—a French privateer?” “TI trust it may be so; 
and I have promised a silver candlestick to St Anto- 
nio that it may prove no worse: we then may have 
some chance our again ; but I fear 
not.” ‘ What, then, do you imagine her to be, An- 
tonio?” “ The pirate which we have heard so much 
of.” then sell our lives we 
can,” intend to do, my captain,” replied An- 
tonio, shifting the helm A 
The day broke, and showed the schooner continuing 
her pursuit at the same distance astern, without any 
apparent movement on board. It was not until the 
sun was some degrees above the horizon that the smoke 
was again seen to envelope her bows, and the shot 
crashed through the timbers of the Portuguese ship. 
The reason for this delay was, that the pirate waited 
till the sun was up, to ascertain if there were any other 
vessels to be seen, previous to his pouncing on his 


his ensign, but no flag was shown by the schooner. 
Again w fetled the ball, and again di it vear up the 
decks of the unfortunate ship: many of those who had 
reascended to ascertain what was going on, now has- 
tily sought their former retreat. “‘ Mind the helm, 
Antonio,” said the Portuguese captain ; “ I must go 
down and consult with the governor.” ‘“ Never fear, 
my captain ; as long as these limbs hold together { 
do my duty,” replied the old man, exhausted as 

he was by long watching and fatigue. 
The captain descended to the orlop-deck, where he 
‘of the crew and passengers as- 
sembled. “ fords,” said he, addressing the gover- 


“A pirate!” ejaculated several, beating their breasts 
and calling upon their saints. “Silence, my good 
people, silence,” quietly observed the bishop; “as to 
what it may be best to do,” continued he, turning to 
the captain, “‘ I cannot advise; I am a man of peace, 
and unfit to hold a place in a council of war. Don 
Ribiera, I must refer the point to you and your sons, 
Tremble not, my dear Teresa; are we not under the 
protection of the Almighty?” “Holy Virgin, pity 
us !” exclaimed Teresa, “Come, my sons,” said Don 
Ribiera, “ we will go on deck and consult : let not an 
of the men follow us ; it is useless risking lives whi 
may yet be valuable.” J 

ion Ribiera and his sons followed the captain to 
the quarterdeck, and with him and Antonio they held 
a consultation. “ We have but one chance,” observed 
the old man, after a time: “let us haul down our 
colours as if in submission ; they will then range up 
alongside, and either board us from. the schooner, or 
from their boats; at all events, we shall find out what 
she is, and, if a pirate, we must sell our lives as dearly 
as wecan. If, when we haul down the colours, she 
ranges up alongside, as I expect she will, let all the 
men be prepared for a desperate struggle.” “You 
are right, Antonio,” replied the governor; “ go aft, 
captain, and haul down the colours :—let us see what 
she does now. wn, my boys! and prepare the 
men to do their duty.” 

As Antonio had predicted, so soon as the colours 
were hauled down, the schooner ceased firing and 
made sail. She ranged up on the quarter of the ship, 
and up to her main peak soared the terrific black flag; 
her broadside was poured into the Indiaman, and be- 
fore the smoke had cleared away, there was a concus- 
sion from the meeting sides, and the bearded pirates 
poured upon her decks. The crew of the Portuguese, 
with the detachment of troops, still formed a consider- 
able body of men. The sight of the black flag had 
struck ice into every heart, but the feeling was re- 
solved into one of desperation. 

The struggle was deadly, but the numbers and fe- 
rocity of the pirates prevailed. Cain rushed forward 
followed by Hawkhurst, bearing down all who 
posed them. With one blow from the pirate-captain 
the head of Don Ribiera was severed to the shoulder ; 
a second struck down the eldest son, while the sword 
of Hawkhurst passed through the body of the other. 
The Portuguese captain had already fallen, and the 
men no longer stood their ground. A general mas- 
sacre ensued, and the bodies were thrown overboard 
as fast as the men were slaughtered. In less than five 
minutes there was not a living Portuguese on the 
bloody decks of the ill-fated ship. ‘ 

* Fats the word for not a man to go below, Hawk- 
hurst !” said the pirate-captain. “I have, sir; and 
sentries are stationed at the hatchways. Shall we 
haul the schooner off ?” “ No, let her remain; the 
breeze is faint already: we shall have a calm in half 
an hour. Have we lostmany men?” “Only seven, 
that I can reckon; but we have lost Wallace” (the 
second mate). “ A little promotion will do no harm,” 
replied Cain; “take a dozen of our best men and 
search the ship ; there are othersalive yet.” “ True; 
we may else be puzzled where to find that portion of 
her cargo which suits us,” said Hawkhurst, going 
down the hatchway to collect the men who were plun- 
dering on the main deck and in the captain’s cabin. 
“ Here, you Maltese! up there! and look well round 
if there is any thing in sight,” said Cain, walking aft. 

Hawkhurst now made his appearance on deck, fol- 
lowed by his men, who dragged up six individuals who 
had escaped the massacre. These were the bishop; 
his niece; a Portuguese girl, her attendant; the su- 
percargo of the vessel; a sacristan; and a servant of 
the ecclesiastic: they were hauled along the deck and 
placed in a row before the captain, who cast his e 
upon them in severe scrutiny. The bishop and hi 
niece looked round, the one proudly meeting the - 
of Cain, although he felt that his hour was come ; 
other, carefully avoiding his gaze, and glancing round 
to ascertain whether there were any other prisoners, 
and, if so, if her betrothed was amongst them ; but her 
eye discovered not what she sought—it was met only 
by the bearded faces of the pirate-crew, and the blood 
which bespattered the d She covered her face 
with her hands, 

“ Bring that man forward,” said Cain, pointing to 
the servant. “ Who are you?” “ A servant of my 
lord the bishop.” “ And you?” continued the cap- 
tain. “A poor sacristan attending upon my lord the 
bishop.” ‘ And you ?” cried he to the third. “ The 
supercargo of this vessel.” ‘ Put him aside, Hawk- 


who felt the truth of their captain’s remark, did not 
appear to object to the punishment inflicted, and the 
body of the man was dragged away. 

“ What mercy can we expect from those who show 
no mercy even to each other ?” observed the bishop, 
lifting up his eyes to heaven. “ Silence !”’ cried Cain, 
who now interrogated the supercargo as to the con- 
tents of the hold—the poor man answered as well as 
he could—* the plate! the money for the troops !— 
where are they?” ‘‘ The money for the troops is in 
the spirit-room, but of the plate I know nothing ; it is 
in some of the cases belonging to my lord the bishop.” 
“ Hawkhurst ! down at once into the spirit-room and 
see to the money; in the meantime, I will ask a few 
questions of this reverend father.” ‘“ And the super- 
io you want him any more?” “ No; he may 
go. The poor man fell down on his knees in thank- 

ulness at what he considered his escape: he was 
dragged away by the pirates ; and it is scarcely neces- 
sary to add, that in a minute his body was torn to 
pieces by the sharks, who, scenting their prey from a 
distance, were playing in shoals around the two vessels, 

The party on ip Sete were now joined by 
Francisco (the adopted son of the captain, and one of 
a very different character from the pirates with whom 
he was compelled to sail), who, hearing from a Krou- 
man that there were prisoners still on board, and 
amongst them two females, had come over to plead the 
cause of mercy. ‘‘ Most reverend father,” observed 
Cain, after a short pause, “ you have many articles of 
value in this vessel?” ‘ None,” replied the bishop, 
“except this poor girl; she is, indeed, beyond price, and 
will, 1 trust, be soon an angel in heaven.” “ Yet is this 
world, if what you preach be true, a purgatory which 
must be passed through previous to arriving there, and 
that girl may think death a blessing compared to what 
she may expect if you refuse to tell me what I would 
know. You have good store cf gold and silver orna- 
ments for your churches—where are they ?” “ They 
are among the packages entrusted to my care.” 
“ How many may you have in all?” “ A hundred, 
if not more.” ‘ Will you deign to inform me where 
I may find what I require?” ‘‘ The gold and silver 
are not mine, but are the property of that God to 
whom they have been dedicated,” replied the bishop. 
“ Answer quickly; no more subterfuge, good sir. 
Where is it to be found?” “ I will not-tell, thou 
blood-stained man ; at least, in this instance, there 
shall be disappointment, and the sea shall swallow up 
those treasures to obtain which thou hast so deeply im- 
brued thy hands, Pirate! I repeat it, I will not tell.” 

“ Seize that girl, my lads!” cried Cain; “she is 
yours.” “Save me! oh, save me !” shrieked Teresa, 
clinging to the bishop’s robe. The pirates advanced 
and laid hold of Teresa. Francisco bounded from 
where he stood behind the captain, and dashed away 
the foremost. “ Are you men ?” cried he, as the pi- 
rates retreated, ‘Holy sir, I honour you. Alas! I 
cannot save you,”’ continued Francisco mournfully. 
“Yet will I try.” There was a pause—even the pi- 
rates appeared to side with Francisco, though none of 
them dared to speak. The muscles of the captain’s 
face quivered with emotion, but from what source 
could not be ascertained. At this moment the interest 
of the scene was heightened. The girl who attended 
upon Teresa, crouched on her knees with terror, had 
been casting her fearful eyes upon the men which 
composed the pirate-crew ; suddenly she uttered a 
scream of delight as she discovered among them one 
that she well knew. He was a young man, about 
twenty-five years of with little or no beard. He 
had been her lover in his more innocent days; and 
she, for more than a year, had mourned him as dead, 
for the vessel in which he sailed had never been heard 
of. It had been taken by the pirate, and, to save his 
life, he had joined the crew. “Filippo! Filippo!” 
screamed the girl, rushing into his arms, “ Mistress 
it is Filippo; and we are safe.” Filippo instantly re- 
cognised her: the sight of her brought back to his 
memory his days of happiness and of innocence ; and 
the lovers were clasped in each other’s arms, “ Save 
them! spare them! I charge you,” exclaimed Fran- 
cisco, appealing to the captain. ; 

Cain answered not; but his broad ex) chest 
heaved with emotion—when Hawkhurst burst into 
the group. “ Weare too late for the money, captain ; 
the water is already six feet above it. We must now 
try for the treasure.” This intelligence appeared to 
check the current of the captain’s feeli “ Now, 
in one word, sir,” said he to the bishop, “‘ where is the 
treasure ? trifle not, or, by heaven 1” “© Name 


” 


not heaven,” replied the bishop: “ you have had my 
hecaptain turned away, and gave directions 
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hurst !” “Do you want the others ?” inquired Hawk. = 
| hurst, significantly. “ No.” Hawkhurst, gavea wo Hawkh 
to some of the pirates, who led away the sacristan an@ two fools,” 
the servant. A stifled shriek and a heavy plunge in jy ‘He & 
the water were heard a few seconds after. —— 
During this time, the pirate had been questioning 
the supercargo as to the contents of the vessel and ner 
stowage, when he was suddenly interrupted by one of 
; the pirates, who, in a hurried voice, stated that the rushed tor 
ship had received several shot between wind and water With & 
of the carronade wi is sword in hi 
fore observed, became so heated that the | raised his arm and struck the re “You ahs 
pirate-captain desired his men to discontinue.” Whe- with the hilt, which, whether intended or not, fracturea 
r the ship had surrendered or not it was impossible | nor and bishop, “the schooner has not shown any | his skull, and the man fell upon the deck. “ Take that. them both 
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to Hawkhurst, who hastened below. “Separate those | gious ceremonies were performed, the smaller ones | whole are remarkably striking. The figures are ge- 


0 fools,” said the captain, looking towards Filippo 
who were ing in each other’s arms, 
“ Never !” cried Filippo. “ Throw the girl to the 
sharks! Do you hear ?—am I to be obeyed ?” cried 
Cain, raising his cutlass. Filippo up, disen- 

himself from the girl, and, drawing his knife, 
rushed towards the captain to plunge it in his bosom. 
With the quickness of lightni captain caught 
his uplifted hand, and, breaking his wrist, hurled him 
to the deck. “ Indeed!” cried he, with a sneer. 
«You shall not separate us,” said Filippo. ay fo 
torise. ‘I do not intend it,” replied Cain ; . 
them both together, and launch them overboard.” 

This order was now obeyed; for the pirates not 
only quailed before the captain’s cool courage, but 
were indignant that his life had been attempted. There 
was little occasion to tie the unhappy pair together ; 
they were locked so fast in each other’s arms that it 
would have been impossible almost to separate them. 
In this state they were carried to the entering-port, 
and cast into thesea. ‘‘ Monster !’’ cried the bishop, 
as he heard the splash, “ thou wilt have a heavy rec- 
koning for this.” ‘* Now bring these forward,” said 
Cain, with a savage voice. The bishop and his niece 
were led to the gangway. 

“ What dost thou see, good bishop ?” said Cain, 
pointing to the discoloured water, and the rapid motion 
of the fins of the sharks—eager in the anticipation of 
a further supply. “I see ravenous creatures after 
their kind,” replied the bishop, “ who will, in all pro- 
bability, soon tear asunder , ae poor limbs ; but I 
see no monster like thyself. Teresa, dearest, fear 
not; there is a God, an avenging God, as well as a 
rewarding one.” But Teresa’s eyes were closed—she 
could not look upon the scene. “ You have your 
choice; first torture, and then your body to those 
sharks for en own portion: and, as for the girl, this 
moment I hand her over to my crew.” 

“Never!” shrieked Teresa, springing from the 
deck and plunging into the wave. There was the 
splash of contention, the lashing of tails, until the wa- 
ter was in a foam, and then the dark colour gradually 
cleared away, and naught was to be seen but the pure 
blue wave and the still unsatiated monsters of the deep. 

“ The screws—the screws—the torture—quick ! 
we'll have the secret from him,” cried the pirate-cap- 
tain, turning to his crew, who, villains as they were, 
had been shocked at this last catastrophe —“ seize 
him!” He was instantly collared by Hawkhurst, 
whose anger overcame his discretion, and who hurled 
him through the entering-port into the sea. 

In the meantime, the major part of the men on 
board of the ship had been tearing up the hold to ob- 
tain the yaar ese without success. The water 
had now reached e the orlop-deck, and all further 
attempts were unavailing. The ship was settling fast, 
and it became n to quit her, and haul off the 
schooner, that she might not be endangered by the 
vortex of the sinking vessel. Cain and Hawkhurst, 
with their disappointed crew, returned on board the 
schooner, and before they had succeeded in detaching 
the two.xessels a cable’s length, the ship went down 
with all the treasure so anxiously coveted.* 


CAVE TEMPLES IN THE EAST. 
Amonest the remarkable objects which are scattered 
profusely over the vast continent of Asia, few have 
more frequently arrested the attention and excited the 
admiration of the traveller, than those cave temples 
which are situated on the islands of Salsette and Ele- 
phanta, near Bombay in the East Indies, They are 
calculated to astonish not only by their vast size, but 
also by the singularity of their conformation ; for 
they are not, like other temples, composed of small parts 
put regularly together, and reared from a foundation 
upwards, but have been hewn out of the living rock 
with infinite labour and care. We propose to give 
an account of these works, drawn up from the writ- 
ings of various travellers who have visited and de- 
scribed them, 

Salsette was formerly separated from Bombay by a 
strait two hundred yards wide, across which, in the year 
1805, a causeway was carried, thus uniting it with the 
larger island. It is eighteen miles long by fourteen 
broad, and the comparatively small area comprised 
within these limits, is remarkably rich in mythological 
antiquities, and the remains of reservoirs, with flights 
of stone steps round them, But by far the most 
splendid remains of former grandeur are the temple 
caves of Canara, or Kennery, on account of their num- 
ber, their beautiful situation, their elaborate carv- 
ing, and their marked connection with the religion of 
Buddha. The caves are scattered at different eleva- 
tions over the sides of a high rocky hill, and literally 
perforate it like a honeycomb, They differ consider- 
ably in form, size, and accommodation ; and if we 
suppose the largest to have been a temple where reli- 


* In a succeeding number we may present another episode from 
this work, and equally calculated to inspire a detestation of war 
and outrage, whether carried on for public or private advantage. 


manding situation. It was at one time converted into 
a place of Christian worship by the Portuguese. This 
stupendous work is entered through a lofty and beau- 
tiful portico of the same height and breadth as the 
temple, having on its front, but inclining to the left 
hand, a high detached octogonal pillar, surmounted by 
three lions seated back to back. The whole is very 
richly decorated. On the east side there is a colossal 
statue of Buddha, with his hands raised in the atti- 
tude of benediction; and the screen which separates 
the vestibule from the temple is covered with a row 
of male and female figures, nearly in a state of nu- 
dity. They are carved with considerable spirit, and 
the learned Bishop Heber is of opinion that they re- 
present dancers in various attitudes. The outer front 
of the portico, and the area before it, are now injured 
by time, and the mouldering sculpture is intermingled 
with clematis and various rock-plants. In the centre 
of the portico is a large door, above which is a semi- 
circular arch containing three windows. The apart- 
ment to which this splendid entrance conducts, is an 
oblong square, terminated by a semicircle opposite the 
entrance ; and in the centre of this semicircle, with a 
free walk all round it, is a circular mass of rock left 
solid nineteen feet high, and forty-eight feet in cir- 
cumference. It is carved externally like a dome, as 
well as ornamented on the top after the manner of 
the capital of a column, and from this a large gilt | 
umbrella used formerly to spring. This dome is ge- 
nerally supposed to be 4 representation of the lingam, 
the symbol of Seva, or Siva, one of the incarnations 
of the divine being in the Brahminical m theless. 
The following are the exact dimensions of the temp 

itself :—Length of the interior, ninety-one feet six 
inches + breadth, thirty-eight feet ; depth of the por- 
tico, twelve feet ; portico wall, or support of rock, five 
feet ; front wall, or support of rock, three feet ; area, 
twenty-eight feet ; outer wall, or support of rock, two 
feet eight inches. The len of the whole temple, 
portico, and area leading to it, is one hundred and 
forty-two feet two inches. A colonnade of octogonal 
pillars runs down each side and across the bottom of 
the apartment, leaving a narrow walk between them 
and the wall. Twelve of these on each side nearest 
the entrance are ornamented with carved bases and 
capitals, in the style usual in Indian temples. They 
are generally finished in a masterly style, and the 
sculpture is little impaired by time. Some of the pil- 
lars are comparatively plain, though none are alto- 
gether without ornament, On the summits of several 
there is carved a figure resembling a bell, between 
elephants, horses, lions, and other kinds of animals, 

The roof of the temple is arched semicircularly, and 
ornamented with slender ribs of teak wood, having 
the same curve as the roof, and disposed as if they 
were supporting it; but neither does it require this 
aid, nor are they strong enough for the purpose. They 
were doubtless appropriated to some purpose, pro- 
bably during the celebration of solemn festivities, to 
suspend lamps or flowers from. The antiquity of this 
beautiful and majestic temple will be examined after 
the excavations of Elephanta have beeh described. 

The island of Elephanta, about two leagues from 
Bombay, is rather more than six miles in circumfer- 
ence, and has the appearance of a long hill divided in 
two, there being a low narrow valley running between 
two abrupt eminences which skirt it on either side. 
About a furlong from the beach, there formerly stood 
erect the figure of an elephant, thrice the size of life, 
rudely sculptured out of an enormous mass of dark- 
coloured rock ; and from this circumstance the island 
derived its which was given to it by the Portu- 
guese, The hill which contains the excavations is 
ascended by a narrow path winding amongst rocks, 
trees, and underwood; and about half way up, the first 
cave opens upon the view. The entrance is by no means 
so imposing as that of Salsette, and, from the lowness 
of the roof the spectator is constantly reminded of 
being in a cave or rocky subterranean ber. Yet 
his surprise and admiration are excited to the highest 
degree when he enters; and all travellers concur in 
stating, that it is entitled to the whole of the praise 
which been lavished upon it. Rows of massive 
columns cut out of “ a rock, in — order, 
and regularly placed, form three magnificent avenues 
leading from the top to the bottom, The capitals of 
each seem to form a cushion, upon which the roof rests ; 
and so admirably are they cut, that they appear as if 
they had collapsed by the weight of the a eae 
mass. The apartment is surrounded by handsome 


colonnades, the pillars of which are carved with un- 
common delicacy. . The sides are adorned with groups 
of figures in alto relief, placed at regular distances, 
and terminating the avenues formed by the colonnades, 
up is seen at a time, except on a 


nerally in graceful attitudes; but an indication of 

tic 

n a recess at the bottom, facing the vestibule, and 

hearly in the centre, is an enormous bust having three 

ight. is is gen su to repre- 
noms the deity in the Hindoo mythdlees Brahma, 
Vishnoo, and Siva, in the characters of the creator, 
regular features and a placid serenity of charac- 
+g It is adorned with a towering hhed-dirien, on 
each side of which is a profusion of ornaments. The 
aspect of Vishnoo has same mild character as that 
of Brahma ; but in the countenance of Siva, severity 
and revenge, the characteristic of his destroying na- 
ture, are mony depicted. In one of the hands 
is a large snake, while the others contain fruits, 
flowers, and other blessings for mankind ; the lotos 
and pomegranate being easily distinguished. The lotos, 
which is so often introduced into the Hindoo mytho- 
logy, forms a principal object in the sculpture and 
paintings in their temples, is the ornament of their sa- 
cred lakes, and the most conspicuous beauty in their 
flowery sacrifices. This gem of Flora’s crown is fre- 
uently seen in the Egyptian and Grecian sculpture. 
me recent writers, and amongst the rest Bishop 
Heber, have questioned the opinion of this statue being 
a representation of the Hindoo deity, and for it have 
substituted the theory, that it is the threefold face of 
Siva. This conjecture was advanced by the learned 
prelate in support of his somewhat lame hypothesis, 
that these temples are of comparatively recent origin ; 
because Siva alone, in his threefold aspect, is, and has 
been for centuries, the popular deity of the Hindoos. 
But we shall recur to this subject immediately. 

On each side of this colossal statue*is a gigantic 
figure leaning on a dwarf, an object of frequent oc- 
currence in the sculptures of these excavations. The 
giants seem to stand as a body-guard to the grand 
idol, and separate it from a large recess filled with 
a variety of figures of both sexes in different atti- 
tudes. There is one conspicuous female figure, single- 
breasted, like the Amazons; the rest, whether they 
represent mortals or immortals, are commonly arrayed 
in the ornaments worn by the modern Hindoos. The 
spaces between the larger figures are occupied by small 
atrial beings, which hover about them in infinite va- 
riety. In a recess of this temple there is one piece 
of sculpture, executed with remarkable beauty and 
spirit. It is a colossal statue, fourteen feet high, and 
represents the Siva Vindex of the Hindoo pantheon, 
It is much mutilated, the whole of the lower extremi- 
ties having been broken away ; and of the eight arms 
with which it was originally provided, several are now 
broken. Enough, however, of this gigantic personage 
remains to convey an idea of the sculpture, which is 
very fine. The countenance expresses terrible fero- 
city, blended with a certain degree of majesty, which 
serves to convey the idea, that, though the wrath there 
bodied forth be unrelenting, it is that of a deity, not 
the vulgar and brutal passion of a mortal. There are 
many other figures, some of equal size, and some less ; 
and all, whether single or in groups, have a reference 
to the mythelngy of the Brahmins, whilst the caverns 
of Canara or y are unequivocally Buddhist 
temples. “ This temple,” says Mr Moore, in his 
Hindoo Pantheon, “ may be called a complete pan- 
theon ; for among the hundreds, I may say thousands, 
of figures there sculptured, every principal deity is 
found. Many deified heroes in the more modern my- 
thological romances, contained in some of the Puranas 
and Tantras, will have been exalted since the excava- 
tion of this wonderful cavern ; but I strongly believe 
that all the gods of the Vedas (sacred writings of the 
Hindoos), or, if I may so term them, all the legitimate 
Hindoo deities, will be found in its different compart- 
ments, if not indeed too much defaced for recognition.” 

On the right and left, passages lead off to smaller 
excavations, containing sculptures, baths, &c., and in 
one of the apartments is a colossal representation of 
the lingam. With regard to the impression made 
upon the mind of a s on visiting these cav 
the words of Bishop Heber, a man of refined tastes ~ 
elegant be quoted :—“ Though 
my expectations were highly raised,” says that learned 
dignitary, “ the reality much exceeded them, and that 
both the dimensions, the proportions, and the sculp- 
ture, seemed to me to be of a more noble character, 
and a more elegant execution, than I had been led to 
suppose, Even the statues are executed with great 
spirit, and are some of them of no common beauty, 
considering their dilapidated condition, and the coarse- 
ness of their material,” Another writer observes, re- 
garding these extraordinary works of human skill and 
perseverance :—‘“* The Elephanta caves, especially, 
cause admiration, when we contemplate the immensity 
of the undertaking, the number of artificers employed, 
and the extraordinary genius of its first projector, 
in a country until lately accpunted rude and barbarous 
by the now enlightened nations of Europe. It is a 
work which would be admired by the curious, had it 
been raised from a foundation like other structures ; 
but when we consider that it is hewn inch by inch in 
the hard and solid rock, we cannot but be astonished 
at the conception and completion of the undertaking.” 


so that only one 
near approach : 


regularity and proportion of the 


Writers are not at all upon the antiquity of 
these excavations, and, in the absence of any thing like 
positive proof, a degree of uncertainty must attach to 


may have been the habitations of the priests and their 
pupils, when India was the nursing mother of art 
and science, ere Europe emerged from ignorance and 
barbarism. Many have deep and well-carved cisterns 
attached to them, which, even in dry seasons, are sup- 
plied with water. One of the a a large and 
nearly square chamber, covered with magnificent 
carving, and in the inside surrounded by a broad 
stone bench, is called the Durbas, from a supposition 
that it was —. to certain purposes of state 
during the time that the island was under the Maho- 
medandomination, The great temple is situated at some 
distance from the summit of the mountain, in a com- - 
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There can be little 
i to purposes pure Hindoo re- 
and wy it seems almost certain) ; and as 


are the most magnificent to be found in the coun- 
we are entitled to trace their origin to that period 
indoo history when that people had arrived at their 


afi 


hy 
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THE DUTCH. 

(We find the following arnusing sketchesof the Dutch and their 
usages in a work just published, entitled “ My Note Book,” by 
Lather on Bs America. | 

DUTCH HOUSES AND ECONOMY. - 
lw their houses, the Dutch have all the elements of 
comfort and substantial elegance. Their chief if not 

extravagance is their collections of painti 
w in the possession of many private individuals, 
are often of great excellence ge value. Private equi- 
pages are rare. You arene Naam see a family car- 


either in Amsterdam or and very few 
Hague. Hackney coaches are sufficiently nume- 
rous in latter. general hereditary maxim 


among all classes is to regulate expenses according to 
income, be the latter ever so limi And all in trade, 
or engaged in any branch of trade, consider it a bitter 
subject of one their dale 
pass away without some their 
tapital. Hence the ‘wealth of the Dutch, and the in- 
frequency of bankruptcies in Holland. Dutch do 
not, however, subject themselves to such habitual hard 
menial labour as the English and Flemings. They 
traffic on the land and on the sea, and they make the 
force of the wind and of machinery, and the strength 
of horses, do most of their laborious and domestic work. 

The example of the Dutch living in the canal or 
illustrates their industry and thrift. A 


ree tons, They live, 


small boat that will carry one to 

cook, move about, carry articles to and from markets ; 
and their first, if not second, child is born, or at least 
nursed, in this puny vessel, The wife nurses the chil- 
dren, mends and often makes all the family clothes, 
cooks, and assists in navigating the craft, especially in 
steering ; when may, at the same time, observe 
the hasbead with a rope over his shoulder draggi 
th» »eut clong a canal or river when the wind is ad- 
verse. In process pro- 


lation live in the way I have already alluded to. In 
all Dutch —s the nature of different 


the spirit is the same, whether as merchants or as 


The Dutch, in their oe are, certainly, ; 
yet, although it is maintained that all their good but- 
ter and cheese are exported, generally » their 
food is substantial ; and their cooking and fare, 
the merchants and citizens, scarcely differ from 
in England. On board r merchant vessels the 
fare is certainly much less costly than in — ships. 

They, dress plainly, but now much in English 
and French fashions, and the higher ciasses wear the 
finest English and Saxony cl The clothing of 
the labouring is, except in some parts of North 
Holland, and the eastern provinces, assimilated in cut 
and form to that of Formerly, when 
they had extensive man es of silk and fine wool- 


was, they exported the whole, and imported coarse | 
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continued until the dawns. In Overysell 
funeral festivities meal Gea to so extra 


1 that the authorities interfered, and 
bade them 


EDUCATION. 


The Universities of Leyden, Utrecht, and Gronin- 
gen, the Atheneum at 


off the dance, which, with boisterous 
a 


y for- 


pper 
English and French are now very generally taught; 
and in some families of my aéquaintance t care is 
taken to commence the instruction of children in those 
languages as soon as they attempt s ing their own, 
They have usually a native English and French go- 
verness at the same time, This is certainly the 
t the em intona- 


THE PooR. 
of the Dutch, they are more considerate of their poor 


municipal funds; if the proportion be too the 
difference is paid out of a relief raised by 
collections or otherwise property or bequests, 
Demands onthe public generally have occurred ; 
for except under very unfavourable circumstances, the 
deaconries and municipalities have always provided for 
their own poor, The great seoret, however, is in the 
administration, and that no man or woman in health, 
ean, in Holland, expect to eat bread, find shelter, or 
be clothed, witheut giving labour or other equiva- 
lent in return. The great relief to the country con- 
sists in the non-existence of poor-rates ; the estieation 
of which would be attended, as in England, with 
great expense and vexation ; and the appropriation of 
which would be productive generally speaking, 
doubtful goed, and to the healthy classes, certain de- 
| pravity and i Experience 
, than two hundred years, praved the excellence:of the 
, Dutch plan for supporting the poor, inasmuch as the 
Saal he (whether men; women, or children) able to 
work, have never wanted employment, food, clothing, 
or shelter. Two circumstances, however, must be 
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if 


$4 
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and take no 

course to maintain themselves ; likewise, women com- 
monly ate All 
these sorts of hospitals and are stately 
buildings, richly adorned with pictures, and their 
ond: In some of the boys’ 
; in some, eight hundred, in five hun- 
dred, in a house, they have where a 
man or woman may have their diet, washing, and 
lodging for life, by giving a small sum of money; 


ported by a left. b 
Corver and his wife, for 


is taken to the widows’ hospital— 
if a man, to the old men’s ; and another, on the same 
principle, founded in 1789, by money left. by the will 
of Dame Van Mekeren, The hospital of the old poor, 
& most admirable institution, was founded in 1681, at 
the expense of the city, and placed under the manuge- 
ment of the deacons, It has a refectory one hundred 


same extent. rear there is a very large gar- 
den. In 1774, Cornelia Occo, a wi y 
lady, founded the hospital for the miserable of 
the Ca is well and 


It also 
has a fruit and kitchen attached to it. The 
Waloon hospital takes in orphans and aged poor of 
its own creed. Madame Deutz, widow of M. Van 


and such a dairy !—here the cows have a amall 


considered in respect to the labour of the healthy poor 


apartment for winter 
son absolute! 


dilatatior 
contracti 


1s 
all conjectures regarding the period at which they were | linens and woollens for domestic use. Of the spices a pay ame irre pene Poenye 
executed. of India, and the silks of China, few were consumed the 
antiquity, and urges | in Holland, which has enabled the commissioners to feed them The cows 
in support of cheaply ; the second, that nothing is paid to the dea. men being 
following: That the rock out of which the temple is | make the most minute calculations, and enter conries or overseers who periodically administer th | OO 
carved is by no means calculated to resist, for any great | caution into speculations. Hence their certain though | affairs of the poor, except their actual authenticated 
length of time, the influence of the elements ; and that dow messes. 
decomposition has rapidly increased within thememory | The are accused of being not only inhos- from the details put into my to say 
of man ; but this is evidently an erroneous view of the | pitable to strangers, but unsocial among themselves ; that the labour of the poor th Helland wont vent! 
and that there is a general understanding, when they 
Caeee Oe pou aoe ng, the whole structure | dine with each other, or when they invite strangers to olland has been so long famous for benevolent in. 
would have one heap of ruins long before the | dine or sup, that as much is expected to be given be- | stitutions, that they appear as ancient as their com. 
lapse of half the number of ages which the learned ap pet age pep oe merce. I find im the book of s traveller who appear 
prelate admits it most probably to have existed. to the value of what has been eaten or drunk. -—— 
servants certain] in other 
countries; but w the masters receive the amount, — 
as is on ty know not, The vices of the Dutch Nam 
v chiefly in the lower classes drinking 
aunties of and the unceasing habit of anoking 
indulged in by the middle and upper ranks, Pat 
ales were conducted on the most splendid scale, and Amster 
im the most magnificent edifices. We are by no 
means to suppose that, 
sperity, and conseq 
a Herculean labour ces = falsity 
would have been under ote 
other hand, that it was — 
before the national pro ee 
very high degree ton their. hatr 
more remark ab’ ive 
and religious zeal, w 
dred florins ; at half-past three, two hundred florins ; the _ 
and so on. Among the lower ranks in town and midable b 
country, all who can claim the slightest acquaintance have, wit! 
with the deceased, follow the body to the grave ; they ae Stee 
works were executed bet : ds of the family, who remain to revel. swept the 
sand years ago. he nearest relative presides ; bumpers ocean, an 
the repose and welfare of the defunct, fleets. V 
the living, until all griefs are naries for 
Songs decent, ludicrous, and 30 extensi 
jected to | 
their com 
; nations 0 
strictl these are Calied Proveniers’ houses, ee 
To me it was delightful to observe the clean, com- 
f healthy looks of the girls at Amster- A WoRTE 
the Hague, and other with their neat Intellige 
mar-scuools, charity-schools, and public elementary gloves. In truth, they are brought ey morally and are thriv 
schools, in all the communes extend the benefits of in- | Physically, as properly, as comfortably, as if their pa- 9 tures for 
struction to all classes, at little expense to those who | e2ts were living and in easy affluence. — —e ralist, on 
can afford to pay, and none to those who are indigent, | Prepared for becoming good wives and good m: ; and the 
I have been particularly pleased in observing the care and in Holland the evils and immoralities are un- colour. 
which parents devote to the education of their children, | X°¥™, which im England reduce to wretchedness f his posse 
In this respect the similarity to the Seotch custom and and disease the destitute and often genteelly-educated pearance 
principle is striking: and the home instruction of the daughters of men, who, although ranking as gentle- this anim 
‘ and die poor. and 
| The hospitals for the aged and the diseased, and the « The. 
lunatic, in Holland, are equally worthy of praise. In the croco 
Amsterdam, at the hospital of St Peter, founded in and it als 
1578, all sick persons, no matter of what religion or in form ; 
their health be restored. This 
| hospital has its pharmacy, its bakery and brewery, whieh it 
ee old women’s hospi foun: 550. a long, an 
eu legacy bequeathed for the purpose by Esther Claas (a me a ha 
c name not to be forgotten in Holland), supports one two and | 
hundred and seventy old females, Another hos- at differe 
pital for old belong to the There the belly. 
than any other people-—There are no destitute poor | js also an hospital for indigent widows ; one called the it can bi 
in Holland, although the population is exceedingly | Lazaretto, founded as far back as 1409, for lepers, This swe 
dense. The greater portion of the Dutch poor, includ- | now for lodging decayed persons who have not suffi- and belly 
ing orphans, abandoned children, the blind, deaf and | cient means to live without. There is another, sup- These 
. dumb, and aged, are provided for in three w: os a eitizen of the name of tation of 
First, by institutions established ae individuals, a. maintaining of needy old by turns 
chiefly widows ; secondly, by the erent religious ed peuple until one of the two dies; then the sur- merely fi 
: : — denominations or deaconries taking the charge of their it 
not unfit for use, sell it to a young beginning couple. respective poor ; and, thirdly, by societies. The re- it were, 
In the second vessel their family grow up, Until th ag at i - — 
“4 maining indigent and infirm are supported by the pub- 
are probably strong enough to manage, together with | ji. generally, in the following manner. bt eyes po 
— an additional hand or two, one of those | rishes (Gemeente), the expense is taken out of. the 
vessels carrying from two to four hundred tons, rm 
; called Rhine-boats: on board all of which, the popu- SiGe of 
the legs 
This 
pigeons, 
with air. 
: siers ; commanders of, or sailors in, East India ships ; | tr.it bre 
skippers: of galliots, or of herring-busses. 
| 
osdyk, founded the Haine Deutzen Hofje, for twent: The suri 
poor aged women of the reformed religion, It is still not unlik 
managed by the descendants of the founder. The lu- ‘tence .is 
ind as are managed with great ‘m the ar 
& DUTCH DarRy. haplet, 
Visited Broeck, a neat clean smal! town in North of all the 
tween 
is 
com, pt even at that sea~ But w: 
as a French bed-chamber. comes th 
‘pears t 
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@ conviction of its purity, prefer Dutch cheese | of a tawny brown ; . 
ap taaeer Shang ofan The cheese-press is a beau- | the sun does not shine, changes into brighter | ri Peoples, 
tifal piece of machinery, ornamented with gilding, | colours, pale yellow or vivid crimson; which form | wings of the fierceness of lions and 
brass, and copper, all as bright as polish can make spots of the size of half one’s fi 2 some of these sab eeniby dik yam patine. Gane: can 
them. A large dog, placed ina kind of treadmill, descend from the spine half way the back, and | rub one vg quae cag Dh geanbec fore yor 
age ee eg ems , and performs the opera- | others appear on the sides, arma, and tail. When the fire is elicited, » marching forth armed with his 
tion of churning. The moulding and pressing of the sun has done shining, the original grey colour returns | firebrand, he can make the most powerful and the 
cheese, and separating the milk from the butter, are and all the Sometimes the | most ferocious tenants of the forest tremble at his ap- 
all 


to try how could liv four.of them | farther than their own and their geographi- 

ina cal knowledge only to a few miles. On some of the 

house. The fresh sea-breeze seemed to give them most 

spirits and vivacity:; opened their mouths to take | about the same size as which the gipsies erect in 

it in; he never perceived that they ate any thing, ex- | our green lanes; and in some places also had 

cept now and then a fly, which they teok an very rude canoes, in which they could paddle for a 

to swallow: he observed their colour often to change | short distance across the water. In other places they 

three or four times successively, without being able to | had nothing of this kind, but performed their trifling 

i stone i i coun colour he found to grey, or rather a mouse | one a creek other, upon 

| colour; but its most frequent changes were into a which they sat with their feet 
Thich have carried from afar. Without pos- | beautiful green, spotted with yellow,; sometimes the | round, and peddling ves along with 
baw at a solitary material used in the con- | animal was marked all over with dark and that these logs were the real, and the 

Guuction of & diip, they have built uovies that ‘have this often changed into alighter brown: some real, sea horses, But still, whether in canoe or on 


swept the.flags of their former tyrants from off the 
ocean, and disputed the seas with the most formidable 
fleets. Without arable land, their-cities became gra- 
naries for supplying Europe; and with a territory not 
so extensive as Wales, and the people at all times sub- 
jected to heavy taxation, their army, their fleet, and os 
a of ee 7 + 7 one leg very deliberately before the other, atilLaseasing matter, and from that soon kindle a fire, for pro- 
itself by holding whatever it can grasp by the tail. It ht 
seldom opens its mouth, except for fresh air,and when | _ Thus we see, from the case of these people, that fire 
that is supplied, discovers its satisfaction by its motions, | is the very first discovery of mankind; and the very 
and the frequent changes of its colour. The tongue | simple fact of its being so is sufficient to establish the 
is sometimes darted out after its prey, which is flies ; | truth of its being the most useful, and the one which is 
and this is as long as the whole body. The eyes are | capable of being applied to the greatest number of pur- 
remarkably little, though they stand out of the head ; | Poses. When we further consider that no creature on 
they have a si eyelid, like a cap with a hole in the } earth — man has any knowledge of fire, or an 
middle, through which the sight of the eye appears, — producing it, but that ia their wild state it 
which is of a shining brown, and ronnd it there is a | is an object of terror to the whole of them, we cannot 
little circle of a gold colour: but the most extraor- | fail to be further convinced of the great advantages 
i of their conformation is, that the animal | Which man derives from it, and consequently how 
often moves one eye when the other is entirely at rest: | Very useful the knowledge of it must be to every body, 
nay, sometimes one eye will seem to look directly for- | more so indeed than any thing else that we could name ; 
ward, while the other looks backward, and one will | for, as we have already mentioned, it is the Sst pen 
look upward, while the other regards the earth.” session which rude man acquires ; and when we look 
around us, we shall not fail to discover that it is the 
grand instrument in the very highest improvements 
FIRESIDE TOPICS—THE FIRE. which the arts have parte, th civilised society. 
Ir is a common saying, that in winter “the fire is| Secondly, look around, and reflect what England 
the finest flower of the en ;” and in.so far as the | would be without fire, both in respect.of direct comfort 
climate of the British islands is concerned, the saying | 8nd of useful application. Fire forms our substitute 
is literally true ; so that there are, perhaps, | for the light and heat of the sun, at those seasons 
more happy faces around English firesides on Decem- when these are withdrawn from us, in order to afford 
ber nights, than there are in all the gardens of the | the beauty of summer and the plenty of autumn to the 
world during the choicest month of the summer’s | southern phere. The modifications are endless, 
bloom. {It is customary far those who depict the beau- | 8nd so are the applications and the ard but 
ties of nature, to speak ef “the language of flowers ;” | the process is every where substantially same, 
and some of them contrive to make those lovely things We warm.qurselves by means of fire; we prepare our 
of the season discourse right eloquently. So let us | provisions by means of fire; we light our houses, and 
see whether we cannot, in homely and fireside p streets, and roads, by means of fire ; our steam-ships 
find some “ voice” in this flower, which cheers defy and defeat both wind and tide by means of fire ; 
benefits us so much in hall, in parlour, and in kitchen, | Our steam-carriages transport goods and —— 
In the first place, when we think of it, ed nea at the rate of a mile in two minutes, by means of fire ; 
sion of fire is the grand and distinguishing physical } 4nd our steam-engines perform, by means of fire, ten 
characteristic of man, and the one w at ence puts | times the mechanical labour which could be performed 
the sceptre of dominion into his hand, and makes him | by all the men, women, and children, and all the horses 


however, it never assumed ; and, contrary to what was | log, or whether aproned with plaited bark or abso- 
said abeve, he found red to he among the number. i 


unable to preserve any of them alive above five months, | with a hallow in it, and a short piece of stick, by press- 
and many of:them died in four. When the cameleon | ing the end of which against the hollow, and fwieling 
lace, it round between his hands at the same time, he 


THE CAMELEON.. ‘ 
A worTHy townsman (says the editor ofthe Greenock 
present of two live which, we unders 
are thrivirg These. singular crea- 
tures form a curious and interesting study to the natu- 
ralist, on account of the peculiarity of their structure, 
and the wonderful changes which they undergo in 
colour. Our friend informs us that the cameleons in 
his possession confirm strikingly, by their ap- 
pearance and habits, the following account given of 
this animal by Goldsmith, in his History of the Earth 
and Animated Nature :— 


ing, which rises and 
by turns, but are i +, and seem adopted 
merely from caprice. The cameleon is often seen, as 
it were, blown up for two hours together, and then 
it continues growing less and less insensi 


the 
ilatation is always more quick and visible than the | the lord of the nether world. When seamen traverse | and other working animals, now living on the face of 
contraction. Im this last state the animal ex- | the wide-encircling sea, and come to islands previously | the earth. 
tremely lean ; the spine of the back seems , and 


untrodden by an European foot, if the night‘is diver- | The fire which so cheers us on a winter night 
sified by speck curling smoke, | is, therefore, a whole library of knowledge, a whole 


all the ribs may be counted; likewise the tendons of 
isti throu, ose lovely groves } Museum of nature, a machine capa- 
which nature's own hand plants in the lands of the city of which no bounds oan be set . 


the legs and arms be seen distinctly. 
method of ng up te siniler that in 


forests I shall find.a.man ;and a.brother.” No doubt 
there are accidental fires, and volcanic ones, in the} NewsParers.—The following is cha- 
lighting up-of which man has no.eoncern; ‘but these | racteristic in its way :—When the steam on the 
have iar characters by which they can readily be | railroads pass each other, and this often at the rate of 


such a scale as that man cannot avail 
for -useful 80 that passengers com- 
When wo bumen ing, for instance, from P receive the news 
structure, the rank which man holds in creation, and af New York, before they arrive even on board the 
the height to which he may tise, if he hide-not his ta- |,eecond steam-boat which takes them up to that city: 
lent in the earth of indolence or dissipation, we are | this is.effected by twisting the paper into a ral 

ily brought to the conviction that “the gift of of the ear, 
re” is the best aswell as the most universal of all | i 


cleaner than hu- continuing the same; but the whole surface soon | instruments ; and that, as each of the other animated 
ened eet ana wv le} to imbibe the of light, and the simple co- | creatures has some department, some one species 
spam beings in some other countries. The dairy-we- | seems rays \ 
ae ear sath showed us all the operations | louring of the body reste teres of action, upon which its powers are concentrated, and 
hoe a > and I shallever after,| hues. Wherever the light comes upon the body, it is “to which they are in a great measure confined, each of 
materials; and, as we afterwards observed, all the | greenish cast, W hen if is wrap up a white hen | OR 
| i i . | comes much lighter white, as some . 
the iabebitants, are manages in thoumewsy. | have pestanded however, from henceit must | It is probable that the natives of New Holland, 
CHARACTER. the colour | when first visited were the rudest 
It is very easy to sneer at the Dutch for their plod- | not be concluded that the cameleon assumes the colour | tho surface ofan er worn equalled in fide 
roaches ; 
honourable | tinual changes it appears other large islands on the th-east of Asi Gene- 
means ; and r numerous benevolent institutions, rally speaking, they had no clothing habita- 
i i disinterestedness in ameliorating | “4 
with their extreme "Mae nt unde nena | his stay at Smvrna. he bought several of this kind, | tions; their historical knowledge did not extend 
! 
WHUSe CrUPS Ble mes y Ulsvenued sun, then e ms says within himsel, ere are | ve should be we 
with air. The.cameleon has a er of driving the | the dwellings of my fellow-men; and whatever may thoroughly acquainted with its nature !—Magasine 
postal tha however, | be his colour or his habits, within the shades of those | @& Domestic Economy. 
it only gets between the skin and the museles ; for the 
very cold te the toneh-; and though:the animal seems 
‘olean, there is ne feeling the beating of the heart. 
The surface ef the skin is unequal, and has a grain 
not unlike shagreen, but very soft, because each emi- : 7 
tence is as smooth eas if it were polished. Some of 
these little protuberances are as large as a pin’s head, 
‘m the arms, legs, belly, and tail ; but on the shoulders 
ani head they are of an oval figure, and a little larger : 
those under the throat are ranged in the form of a 
‘thaplet, from:the lower lip'to the breast. ‘The colour 
th hich a bountiful -C has bestowed itedirection. 4 ws 
a i ose which a bounti reator towed upon | o ite direction. was onee present when a 
tween is of pale red and yellow. man. oan adem, chap wished te deesiwe the ethera, andl held out ee oll 
But when tomenel into-thoeun, then lated to promote comfortable enjoyment, which it is | paper, but what was our merriment when ‘he found 
tomes the wonderful part of its history. At first it that the paper he’bad-received in return was of still 
‘pears to suffer no change of colour, its greyish spots | human body requires to be the most universal of all | older date.—Lieber's Stranger in America, 


black beetles 


“he p 
“where it had been laid, he found it buried to the 


_ apparently the issue of the 


’ if busied in measuring the dimensions of the remaining 
* corpse, which on the third day was also found buried. 
‘He then introduced a dead linnet, A 


_ helow, to pu 
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Bunyixc Beeties.—It would appear that every 
living creature has been created for some express pur- 
, and it is only our ignorance and pride 

t lead us to assume that various classes 
of animals are useless in the scheme of creation. For 
instance, we often hear people express a horror of 

; those creatures are, nev: use- 
ful ; that they are unpleasant to look upon is nothing 
in the argument, Like the toad and some other ani- 
mals, they are a species of scavengers, carrying off 
and putting out of sight what is unseemly and might 
become putrid, “A most laborious task (we quote 
from the Library of Entertaining Knowledge) is per- 
, the burying e eres vespi whi 
may be easily we ae iw its longish body, a black 
colour, with two broad and irregular indented bands 
of yellowish brown. A foreign naturalist, M. Gled- 
itsch, gives a very interesting account of its industry. 
He often remarked that dead moles, when laid 
upon the ground, especially if upon loose earth, were 
t sure to disappear in the course of two or three 
days, often of twelve hours. To ascertain the cause, 
a mole upon one of the beds in his garden, 
It had vanished by the third morning ; and on ota 
d 


of three inches, and under it four beetles, which 
seemed to have been the agents in this singular inhu- 
mation, Not perceiving any thing particular in the 


mole, he buried it again ; and on examining it at the 
end of six days, he found it swarming with maggots, 
beetles, which M. Gleditsch 
now naturally. concluded had buried the carcass for 
the food of their future young. To determine these 
points more clearly, he put four of these insects into a 
glass vessel, half filled with earth, and properly secured, 
and, wyon the surface of the earth, two In less 
than twelve hours one of the frogs was interred by two 
of the beetles ; the other tworan about the whole day, as 


r of the 
beetles were soon engaged upon the bird, y began 
their operations by pushing out the earth from under 
the body, so as to form a cayity for its reception ; and 
it was curious to see the efforts which the beetles 
made, by ng at the feathers of the bird from 
t into its grave. The male, having 
driven the female away, continued the work alone for 
five hours. He li up the bird, changed its place, 
turned it and arranged it in the grave, and from time 
to time came out of the hole, mounted upon it, and 
’ trod it under foot, and then retired below, and pulled 
it down, At length, apparently wearied with this un- 
interrupted labour, it came forth, and leaned its head 
upon the earth beside the bird without the smallest 
motion, as if to rest itself, for a full hour, when it again 
crept under the earth, The next day, in the morning, 
the bird was an inch and a half under nd, and the 
trench remained open the whole day, the corpse seem- 
ing as if laid out upon a bier, surrounded with a ram- 
: of mould, In the evening it had sunk half an 
inch lower, and in another day the work was com- 
pleted, and the bird covered. M, Gleditsch continued 
to add other smal! dead animals, which were‘all sooner 
or later buried ; and the result of his experiment was, 
that in fifty days four beetles had interred, in the very 
small space of earth allotted to them, twelve carcasses: 
namely, four frogs, three small birds, two fishes, one 
mole, and two grasshoppers, besides the entrails of a 
fish, and two morsels of the lungs of an ox. In another 
experiment, a single beetle buried a mole forty times 
its own bulk and weight in two days.” 
ReasonineG Facuuties or Briraps.—A gentleman 
had a goldfinch, which was chained to a perch, instead 
of bors | kept in a @ige. Its food was put into a box, 
resembling a water-fountain used for cages; and the 
little opening at which the bird was fed, had a cover 
_ loaded with lead to make it fall down. The bird 
. raised this by pushing down a lever or handle with its 
bill, whiclr raised the lid of the box; after which, by 
age its foot on the lver, it could feed at leisure. 
e@ had also a redpole chained on fearly a similar 
perch ; this bird fed from ap n box, without the 
trouble of having recourse to the lifting power, like 
his neighbour the goldfinch, But though the redpole 
covld have known nothing of the use of the handle 
_from his own experience, as his food was to be got at 
_ without such trouble, yet it seems he must have taken 


notice of it, and seen’ that, by touching this handle, he 
could at the gold finch’s food, were he within reach ; 
and this he kept in mind for the day of need; for, one 


-merning when loose. 
_ flew at once to the perch of his friend, raised:the 
the seed-box with his bill, and then, laying hold of it 
with one kept it open. till he had made a good 
breakfast, his apparently trifling circumstance 
clearly shows that birds ean and do take notiee of some 
things, and collect information which may be usefal 
when needed. In this case, it required some time and 
attention to teach the goldfinch use of the handle 
for holding up the lid of the box ; but the redpole had 
watched the operation, and learned by observation how 
to do it as wi wing is another 


strengthof the branc 


would 
which 


, and his own seed-box empty, he | 
lia of 


way. Som was to be done, or the nest would 
; this was evident to beholders, and equally so to 
the goldfinches ; ingly, they were observed to 


and thus their nest was saved.—Stanley’s Familiar 
History of Birds. 

Perits or Sea-Fowiinc.—A father and two sons 
were out together, and, having firmly attached their 
rope at the summit of a precipice, descended on their 
usual occupation. Having collected as many birds 
and eggs as they could carry, Nae all three as- 
cending by the eldest of the sons first, his 
folowing last, "They hoa below him, and the father 
fo ng last. made considerable progress, 
when the elder son, looking upwards, Funatoah ‘the 


strands of the a sharp edge of 
rock, and gradually giving way. He immediately re- 
ported the alarming fact. “ Will it hold till 


we can the summit ?” asked the 
will not hold another minute,” was the rep “ our 
triple weight is loosening it rapidly!” “ it hold 
one ?” said the father. “ It is as much as it can do,” 
ied the son; “even that is but doubtful.” 
“ There is then a chance at least of one of us being 
saved ; draw your knife, and cut away below !” was 
the cool and intrepid order of Py parent me Exert 
yourself, you may yet escape, and live to comfort your 
mother There was thine for discussion or fur- 
ther hesitation. The son looked up once more, but 
the edge of the rock was cutting its way, and the rope 
had nearly severed. The knife was drawn, the rope 
was divided, and his father and brother were launched 
into eternity !—From the same. ~ 

Tue Best or Women.—She who makes her hus- 
band and her children happy, who reclaims the one 
from vice, and trains up the other to virtue, is a much 
greater r than ladies described in romance, 
whose whole occupation is to murder mankind, with 
shafts from their quiver or their eyes.—Goldsmith. 
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THE COURSE OF LIFE. 
(Translated from a beautiful Spanish poem by Jorge Manrique, 
on the death of his father, quoted in the 39th volume of the Edin- 
burgh Review.} 


Life, with its glories, glides away, 

And the stern footstep of decay 
Comes stealing on. 

How pleasure, like the 

Blows by, and leaves us 
But grief at last ; 

How still > present happiness 

Seems, to the wayward fancy, less 
Shen 

And while we eye the rolling 

Down which our flying minutes 


Away so fast ; plo 
of joy 


ing wind, 
t 


Let us the present hour em 
And deem each future dream 
Already past. 
Let no vain hope deceive the mind— 
No happier let us hope to find 
than to-day. 
Our golden dreams of yore were bright, 
Like them the present shall delight— 
Like them decay. 


Our lives like hasting streams must be, 
That into one engulfing sea 
Are doomed to fall : 
The Sea of Death, whose waves roll on, 
O’er king and kingdom, crown and throne, 
And swallow 
Ames the river’s lordly tide, 
Alike the humble riv’lets glide 
To that sad wave ; 
Death levels poverty and pride, 
And rich and poor sleep side by side 
Within the grave. 


Our birth is but a starting place, 

Life is the running of the race, 
s 

There all our steps at last are brought, 

That path alone, of all unsought, : 
Is found of all. 

Long ere the damps of d can bli 

The cheek’s pure glow of 


Hath away: 
Youth cmiled, and all was heav’nly fair ; 


Age came, and laid his finger there, 
And where are they ? 


Where are the strength that mocked decay, 
' The step that rose so'light and gay, 
heart’s blithe tone ?— . 
The strength is gone, the is slow, 
And joy grows weariness woe 
age comes on, 
, then, how poor and little worth 
That lure us here; 
Dreams of a sleep that death must break, 
Alas! before it bids u+ weke, . 


- Ye disappe 


~| when in a valley many hundred feet below the summit, 


have found so conducive to their interests, 
so accordant with the pliancy of their manners, 
were generally destitute of the comforts and connec. 
tions of married life. Men so situated could not re. 
gard Virginia as a permanent residence, and must have 
generally entertained the purpose of returning to their 
native country, after amassing pos. 
sible a competency of wealth, views are incon. 
sistent with patient industry, and with those extended 
interests that produce or su Smet peermaagert’ and in 
conformity with the more 4 policy which the 
Company had now begun to pursue towards the co. 
lony, it was proposed to send out a hundred young 
women of agreeable persons and respectable 
ters, as wives for the settlers. Ninety were sent; 
and the speculation proved so profitable to the Com. 
pany, that a repetition of it was suggested by the 
emptiness of their exchequer in the following ; 
when sixty more were collected and transported. 
were immediately disposed of to the young planters, 
and produced such an accession of happiness to the 
colony, that the second consignment fetched a larger 
profit than the first. The price of a wife was estimated 
first at a hundred and twenty, and afterwards at 2 
hundred and fifty pounds of to which was then 
sold at three shillin per pound. The young women 
were not only bought with avidity, but received with 
such fondness, and so comfortably established, that 
others were invited to follow their example. This in- 
teresting branch of traffic appears to have subsisted for 
many years, during which its seeming indeli was 
qualified as far as possible by the nice atteutiom that 
was paid to the ascertainment of the moral character 
of every woman aspiring to become a Virginian ma. 
tron.—Graham’s History of the United States, 1835. 
AncEsTors.—The number of ancestors a person 
has is astonishing at first sight; at first two parents; 
in the second four, the parents of his father and mo. 
ther ; in the third eight, the parents of his two grand- 
fathers and two grandmothers ; by the same rate of 
progression, 1024 in the tenth; and at the twentieth 
degree, or at the distance of twenty generations, every 
person has above 1,000,900 ancestors, as common arith. 
metic will demonstrate. ; 
Cost oF A Frne 1x France.—A wood firein France 
costs a shilling a-day, and is very inferior to our fires 
of coal. On account of the sparking of the wood, car- 
pets cannot be used, and for the same reason tile-floors 
are preferred to those of timber. 


COLOUR OF THE SKY AS SEEN FROM THE SUMMIT 
OF MONT BLANC. 
A rew weeks ago, in an article describing, in part, 
Dr Barry's ascent of Mont Blanc, we stated that he 
accounted for the blackness of the sky by the simults- 
neous reception by the eye ofmays: mow ; and 
that, having lain down upomhi » arid excluded all 
view of the snow, the natural hne was in a great 
measure restored. As we find this to have been an 
over-statement of the effect of exehiding the snow from 
view, we give Dr Barry’s own account, as a correction 
of our observations :—=* The observations of ‘ethers 
were verified regarding the dlackish-blue colotir of the 
sky, particularly in and near the zenith, as seen from 
these lofty regions. The depth of this colour is known 
to depend on causes, which make it vary with latitude, 
the elevation of the observer, the sun’s altitude, the 
season of the year, &c.; but the tint a to me 
to derive not a little additional depth from the contem- 
eg mere reception by the eye of rays from the snow; 
‘or, having been particularly struck with its intensity 


with high walls of snow around, I excluded ‘the latter 
from the eye, and found the tinge of black more or less 
completely to disappear. To make this observation, I 
lay on my back, and closed my eyes for some moments; 
then opened them on the zenith, the snow being shut 
out from view, by a cylinder formed with both hands. 
I do not find a shade in ‘ Werner’s Nomenclature’ 
corresponding with the colour, as seen either with 
without the snow; and. of course it is not easy to speak 
from recolleetion on this subject; but probably an 
approach-to' the blackest tint observed might be made 
by taking from ‘:pansy purple’ a little of its carmine 
red, and adding a very little more of raven-black. As 
‘viewed without the snow, ‘ China blue,’ with the ad- 
dition of a very little more of Prussian blue, might 
perhaps represent the colour. It did not insensibly 


pass into pale whitish-biue of the horizon, but, 
what deserves remark, terminated by a well-defined 
border at some ten degrees aboveit.”—Dr Barry's Nat- 
rative. 
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